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F Street 
Club Not 
Moving 


The F Street Club, haven for 
Washington’s elite, is breathing a 
little easier these days with the 
knowledge that its stately home on 
the comer of 20th Street will not be 
moved. 

Located at 1925 F St, in the 
50-year-old Ray House owned by 
GW, the club was at one time slated 
for destruction in order to make way 
for the planned World Bank 
building. Protests caused the Uni- 
versity to decide instead to relocate 
the building to 2 1 st Street. 

But recently the D.C. Zoning 
Commission gave preliminaty ap- 
proval to a GW plan to scale down 
the size of the Ray House, which will 
allow the World Bank Building to 
Ibe built around the club. 

The Commission also required 
GW to preserve two other town- 
houses. the Lenthall Houses, which 
are now scheduled to be moved from 
19th Street to 21st Street. 

GW Vice President and Treasurer 
Charles E. Diehl told the Washing- 
ton Star that keeping the houses is a 
"costly decision" for the Univefiity, 
titles it has no use for them. Baying 
the second house and moving both 
will cost GW sbout $500,000, he 
said. 

GW purchased one Lenthall 
House in April 1977 from Mildred 
F. Obcar, who said it could be 
moved anywhere on campus but 
stipulated that the home may not be 
demolished. 

GW bought the Ray House, 
located across from Thurston Hall, 
ip the Sisties from American 
University as part of a larger real 
estate transaction. The members of 
the F Street Club lease the building 
from the University. 

Founded during the Depression, 
the club, primarily a dining chib, 
caters to the upper class of 
Washington. Exactly who belongs to 
the 350-member club is difficult to 
determine, since no membership list 
is available. 

The chib maintains a staff of 
about 15. It costs $600 to join and 
dues are about $560 a year. 

The club was founded by Laura 
Merriam Curtis Gross, who lived in 
the Ray House. When she was 
unable to meet payments on the 
house, 50 friends contributed $1,000 
each to turn the house into a club. 


pens ; Sales Brisk 

Low Prices Attractive 


Candidacies Announced 


by Larry Ohssataag_, The GW-owned record store Polyphony opened its doors Monday with 

Bdhss b-CMsf students jamming the surrounding ground-floor area in an attempt to take 

Five Marvin Center Governing Board members announced their advantage of the shop’s discount prices, 
candidacka for te-daetton Monday night MlowIng the suaeasftil opening of M>rvin Cent „ Dlrector Boris c . Bell and Center Governing Board 
the major bcard project this year, the GW-owned record simp Po^rphony. chairperson Patti L North made opening remarks emphasizing the 

"January 16, 1978 la mote than the opening day of a record store," Patti ii.JL.m- 

L North, chairperson of the board, said in a prepared statement the and ^^t^, '° * PprW *’ "* “* * hop fto " Univenlty 

other members read at a press conference. 

“We hope that it will te the dawn of a new era for student government at After a ribbon-cutting ceremony, about 20 students rushed toward the 
GW— an era marked by many more such grand openings. We promise the racks and started buying records. Business stayed brisk through the day, 
students that we of the Governing Board shall always be in the forefront of with $3,683 in sales being recorded, according to Daniel H. Levine, store 
those who usher in this new type of student government." manager. 

Also running for re-election with North, an at-large representative, are m =_ . . 

Bnd McMahon. "“WW— ™U„ . S of lhff&£ ,1 m. , ho 

The Governing Board makes policy for the Marvin Center. By T uesday evening, about half the stock was gone, Levine said. He said It 


Female Guards Find Job ‘Real Trip 


Security posts are located at 
Rice Hall, Ross Hall, the Marvin 
Center and Thurston Hall, with 
two more positions in the 

garages. 

"Working. Thutston Hall is a 
real trip,” according to another 
security guard, Rosalyn Chap- 
man. “There’s never a dull 
moment here,” she said as the 
watched a stampede of students 
storm through the lobby flash- 
ing ID's. 

“For one thing, you get all 
torts of people wandering in 
from off the streets trying to get 
into the dorm,” she noted. 

"I remember one guy reeking 


by Desy Briggs 

Hatchet Stall Witter 

If you’re the type of woman 
who craves adventure, then 
working for the GW security 
force is right up your alley, 
according to security officer 
Yvonns Knight 

“I could never stomach a 
nine to five typing job," Knight 
admits. "It's just too boring.” 
“Most women are afraid to 
try for a security position. They 
correlate it with being a ‘police 
woman,’ but that’s not right” 
Danger does not lurk behind 


"GW security does not carry 
guns for the mere reason that 
someone could just as easily pull 
one on you. I’m not into the 
Annie Oakley image anyway,” 
Knight continues. 

“Diplomacy is the best means 
for dealing with hotheads,” she. 
said. "From time to time. I’ve 
had to deal with some wild, 
drunken students where diplo- 
matic tactics work successfully 
in solving those problems.” 

Presently, there are seven 
women security guards on the 
force as compared with 65 men, 
according to Practice Jones, 
captain of security. 
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Flu Cases Down 
From Past Years 


The number of influenza cases 
reported at GW is down from the 
past several yean, says Dr. Naomi 
Schaub, director of the Student 
Health Service. 

"Since the new semester began, 
there has been an average of IS 
cases of flu per day." she said. “This 
is a little under average.” 

According to Schaub, this year’s 
flu seems not to affect adults as 
much as children. She said that 


strains this year and she advises 
anyone whose fever persists for fnore 
than three to four days or who 
experiences chest pains to see a 
doctor. 

After seeing a doctor at the clinic, 
cough syrup and aspirin or Tylenol 
are often prescribed, she said. 
Schaub said the worst of the flu 
season is over and It might last just 
one more week. 

Two doctors, one physician assis- 



announcei candidacy 


wants Jood co-op 


Her "brainchild" 


many area grammar schools are half tant and one nurse practitioner are 
empty. on duty at the health service during 

Schaub said that the Texas and the day and one doctor in the 
Victoria flus are the prevalent evenings and on weekends. 

Shop Opens; Sales Brisk 


Candidates State Platform 


STORE, from p. 1 

Polyphony is financed through 
money taken from a surplus in last 
year’s Center budget The store 
must return $18,000 of the Center’s 
investment and “sales to follow will 
sustain the record operation in order 
for its continuance to be justified," 
according to guidelines approved by 
William P. Smith, GW vice presi- 
dent for student affairs. 

Student Board members said at a 


press conference Monday they were 
optimistic the store would break 
even. If it doesn't, they said raising 
prices would be considered, but that 
it would be resisted. 

Governing Board member Profes- 
sor Salvatore F. Divita, a marketing 
instructor, has said he doubts the 
shop will break even. Board Vice 
Chairperson Brad McMahon dis- 
missed this Tuesday, saying "Dr. 
Divita opposes everything.” 


BOARD, boa p. 1 . 

Parts of their statement indicat- 
ing these goals included: 

• A platform calling for more 
large projects on the scale of 
Polyphony, 

a An invitation to other student 
organizations to hold their elections 
jointly with the board, and 
a The introduction of former 
Program Board Chairman Richard 
Lazarnick, formerly an active stu- 


"We will use our positions to Ifeep 


suggested 


Polyphony true to the following should consider setting up mailbox- 
principles,” McMahon said. “One, es in the Center for persons who 
it will not be run for profit. . . two, it wanted to have a permanent mailing 
shall be operated by, and employees address on campus, 
shall be, students." The board members also pro- 

The members also promised to posed holding joint elections in 
reinstitute a proposal made last year March with the Program Board and 
for a food cooperative “as soon as the GW Student Association 
Polyphony has demonstrated its (GWUSA), proposing the establish- 
viabiUty,” McMahon said. ment of a joint elections committee 


dent politician, as a person who board members advocated several 

would help the board on a major other major projects. One is a 

entertainment project scheduled for proposal for revamping the Rath- 
the Rathskellar. Cellar. want Macke out,” 


viability,” McMahon said. ment of a joint elections committee 

In addition to the food co-op, the to oversee the vote, 
board members advocated several GWUSA President Joseph C. 
other major projects. One is a LaMagna, who agreed with the idea 
proposal for revamping the Rath- of a joint elections committee, but 
skellar. 'll want Macke out,” not joint elections, said the idea 


JMuch of the statement dealt with 
Polyphony, which North has called 
her “brainchild" and which the 
board members made the center- 
piece of their platform. 


McMahon said later. “That’s my could be discussed with North and 


ultimate goal.” 


Program Board chairperson Laura 


McMahon said he doesn’t think L Rogers at a GWUSA cabinet 
the food service company does a meeting. 


good job in running a Rathskcllar- 
/ type operation. 


Rogers could not be reached for 
comment 


Computer Center To Implement New System 


by Amy Bansant 

Hatchet Staff Writer 

The GW computer center is 
installing a new system of video-dis- 
play terminals to replace its card 
keypunch system in a renovation 
effort by the Center designed to 
expand its capacity for student use . 
and reduce operating costs, accor- 
ding to center official Kay Beach. 

The new system, trade-named 
WIDJET (Waterloo University. 
Interactive Debugging Job Entry) 
will provide 16 video terminals to be 
tied in to a “mini-computer" that 
will in turn be tied into the center 
main computer, an IBM 370-148, 
Beach said. ( 

The center is also In the process of 
providing a new terminal room in 
Stuart Hall to replace the smaller 
keypunch room used by students in 
the past Another room adjacent to 
the terminal room will be converted 
into a reference and study room for 


students using the new system, 
Beach said, and carpeting will be 
laid in certain areas of the center. 

WIDJET is a remote terminal 
system which will enable the user to 
view his program on a small 
television screen rather than necessi- 
tating each input be printed out 
WIDJET is replacing the seven card 
key punching machines of the old 
system with 16 new keypunches 
utilizing the television screens and 
six new individual card key- 
punches. .. . .. / 

Under the old card keypunch 
system, computer users often had to 
wait at least 30 minutes to have their 
cards run through the computer 
system after completing their key- 
punching. WIDJET will allow “in- 
stantaneous” access to the computer 
and lessen the time required to ran a 
program, Beach said. 

They key advantages to the 
WIDJET system are not only to save 


money on the excessive use of paper 
and key punch cards used for each 
program but also to allow “the 
University to support computer 
works for all students who get an 
account number,” according to 
Assistant Center Administrator E. 
Michael Hamilton. WIDJET is a 
modern computer system used by 
many companies and will familiar- 
ize the students with “what the real 
world is like,” Hamilton said. 

Presently the WIDJET system is 


being taught to professors in 
seminars given By Joel Crow, 
computer programmer, in which he 
demonstrates mock debugging 
runs. The professors are becoming 
acquainted with the system by 
learning how to create files, store 
texts of programs and modify 
programs already stored in the man 
computer, the “PDP 11-60.” 

WIDJET is not only a more 
efficient and easily handled system 


but is also more economical, 
Hamilton said. The old computer 
system cost S2.U0U a month to ran. 
whereas $140,000 was spent on the 
entire new system, meaning an 
actual reduction in the computer 
budget after three years, Hamilton 
said. Cost was not one of the major 
concerns, Hamilton said. He indi- 
cated he was more interested in the 
practicality of the system and “more 
efficiently using what we already 
had.” 


Female Guards Discuss Job 
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GUARD, frees p. 1 

of perfume who wrapped a turban 
around his head trying to tell me he 
was Idi Amin following Presidential 
orders to check out the dorm,” she 
said. “That one was a real case.” she 
added, rolling her eyes. 

“Then just last week a group of 
Iranian students marched into the 
dorm in search of the fire alarm. 
They said that GW security had 
Instructed them to set off the alarm 


because a bomb was believed to be 
located in the building. After calling 
security headquarters, I discovered 
that no such instructions had been 
issued," Chapman said. 

“The job keeps you on your toes,” 
she commented. 

As far as adventure goes, Knight 
recalls one of her most eventful 
experiences, breaking a stolen bike 
operation on campus last year. 

"We patrolled designated build- 
ings where bicycles were reported 


ICS. AHmO O HIA M AfUA*, ESPLANADE.) EPITAPHS 

YM. Thors. 8 00. Sat, 2:00 HUMS, PDRf , AUUEOL E 
UkUllR If for Information. Call WWOJ 



•abortion 
•birth control 
•counseling 
•pregnancy testing 
•educational services 


rest 


clinic and counseling service 

3230 Pennsylvania Avenue, S.E. 
Suite 215 Washington, DC. 20020 
(202)581-4000 


missing and I was assigned investi- 
gative work into the discovery of the 
bicycle thief,” Knight said. 

, "Working security has evolved 
into meaningful careers for some 
women,” Chapman said. “As for 
me, I just consider it a regular job 
which I strive to do my best at” 

"The initial requirements for 
attaining a security position for a 
woman are no different from a 
man’s,” according to Jones. 

“The job requires a high school 
education and one year’s experience 
in a related security field. Working 
security In a department store would 
fulfill that requirement," Jones 
added. 

With regard to future ambitions, 
“working security in a hospital 
would be my next move,” Knight 
said. “From what I’ve heard, there’s 
a lot more action in a hospital. Plus 
the fact I’d just like to know exactly 
what goes on inside a hospital 
building as far as security measures 
are concerned." 

“As for the time being, I wouldn’t 
trade my job for anything,” Knight 
said. 
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GWUSA Evaluations 
Said to Run Smoothly 


■ by Noah Rice 

Hatchet Staff Writer 

The GW Student Association's 
(GWUSA) program of student * 

course evaluations had few major 

problems and surprisingly little ; 

opposition from professors, accor- 
ding to GWUSA officers involved 
the 

Only a handful of professors with- 
in the University refused to allow the 
evaluation forms to be distributed to 11M|M 

their classes, evaluation project * 

director Mark B. Toby said. Toby 
estimated that throughout the entire | 

University, only about a dozen JoeLaMama 

professors refused to have the „ _ . , . 

questionaires distributed in their OU P ro t ec 

classes. project to date.” , 

• “One of my great surprises was While students surveyed seem to 

that no professors said ‘Don’t come agtee the project was effectively 
mtPf bbIj raragaliaa mil anil near me.’ It was great,” he said, carried out, assessments of the value 
|fcti am Mcfgtacj vclridea. Hiat adding that “saying that devoting 1 5 of evaluations by students varied, 

i itarlarari Boot— GW fold It minutes of classtime in a IS week Rose Hayden, a freshman 

to hm the lights at al. course” to the evaluation is a majoring in English, said, "I think it 

■ ■■■ — “Pretty flimsy excuse not to have is good but they left out a lot of 

m # -m [the evaluation form] distributed in things. The teachers didn’t add their 

I M \ /% class. own questions so they get no 

%/ JLJ C/ m WV Vv Fourteen thousand computer feedback on the way they present 

answer sheets have been received, themselves.” 

noise, odor and trash coming from evaluating 592 courses to date, Matthew Roberts, a sophomore 

the building will be limited, and that according to GWUSA senator Barry majoring in International Affairs, 
little automobile traffic will be Epstein (SEAS). Up to 750 courses said, “I feel that academic evalua- 
generated since the primary users of could have been evaluated, he said, tions will keep the professors and 
the restaurant will be neighborhood Laboratories, seminars and English teachers more attuned to the 
residents who will walk.” composition courses were not students’ needs, more responsive to 

One of the conditions of the surveyed. \ their attitudes. I look forward to 

variance granted Margolis and Epstein said the number of making better course selections 

Armand’s is that the pizzeria must courses evaluated may rise to 800 or with this indicator.” 
close by 10 p.m. each evening. The 900 when the political science Stephen Battalia, a freshman 

variance also prohibits the serving of department (the largest at GW) and majoring in Business Adminutoa- 
alcoholic beverages other than beer the School of Government and tion, said, “I think that academic 
and wine and limits the size of any Business Adminstration. both which evaluations are greatly needed In 
sign the building may display conduct their own evaluations, send this school because of the size and 
outside. their results to GWUSA to be diversity of the faculty and I feel 

GW has offered to pay “fair tabulated with those of other that the Student Handbook is 

market value” for the property, but courses. inadequate in selecting courses, 

the University to date has not Commenting on the impact of the This [the academic evaluations] will 
mentioned an "actual dollar and evaluations, Joe LaMagna, GWUSA g* vc a feeling for the teacher when 
cents” figure. Margolis said. president, said, "It's our greatest the student is selecting classes.” 


Security De-Lighted f 


by Tom OtXroaky Margolis first filed for a variance 

Hatchet Staff Writer two years ago, seeking to allow the 

A University appeal asking the Ponderosa Corp. to operate a 
J.C. Board of Zoning Adjustment restaurant there. The BZA turned 
BZA) to reverse its earlier decision down that request Feb. 22, 1977, 
ind prohibit the opening of a due to "insufficient information," 
jizzeria on 22nd and G Streets has according to Margolis. In a re-hear- 
>een denied by the board. ing. the variance was granted, 

The University is now appealing provided that only the first floor 
the decision to the D.C. Court of would be used. 

Appeals, according to Robert E. ■ In a letter to Theodore F. 
Dickman, GW assistant treasurer Mariani, Chairman of the BZA. GW 
For planning and construction. President Lloyd H. Elliott requested 

The BZA granted a zoning a reversal of the decision granting 
variance Oct 20, 1977 to Sidney the variance, citing increased traffic, 
Margolis, owner of the store, to noise and trash as “activities- that 
allow him to lease the property to will be damaging and destructive to 
Armand’s Chicago Pizzeria. Ar- [the University's) present and long- 
mand's intends to convert the store term educational needs.” 
into a 76-seat restaurant. He added that the BZA's dcci- 

The area was originally zoned for sions "should be in harmony with 
residences and the University, with and not in conflict with campus 
Margolis' store given a non-con- plans approved by the public 
forming status. This status allowed officials of the District of Columbia 
Margolis to operate his clothing government." 
store but, until he received the The BZA granted the variance to 
variance, prohibited him from sell- Margolis on the grounds that "the 
ing or leasing the property to proposed use will not have signifl- 
another business. cant negative effects in that the 

7-Car Crash In Front 
Of Center Injures 1 

A man alleged to be intoxicated reported as "only scratches." The 
struck seven cars last night while person was taken to GW Hospital 
driving down 21st Street in front of for treatment, 
the Marvin Center. 

According to Officer Joseph The driver, whom police refused 
Loggins of the Metropolitan Police to identify, was detained by Metro- 
Department, the driver “Hit one car politan Police. His car had severe 
and kept right on coming.” A single front-end damage. Most of the other 
injury occurred, which Loggins cars sustained some body damage. 

Camtous Wrap-Up 

Library Checks Collection 

Book collection needs for the speaker will also appear between 
University Library will be analyzed showings of the movie, 
over the next 18 months by Natalie 
F. Hawley, member of the reference 
staff of the Library Office of 
Management and Budget. Special 
attention will be paid to the 
collection needs for doctoral pro- 
grams offered by the University. 


"Frankly, we 
give a damn 


Nada Diachenko will perform 
with the Greenhouse Dance En- 
semble Saturday at the Marvin 
Center Theatre. Tickets for the 
concert sponsored by the Program 
Board, are available at the Marvin 
Center Information Desk. 


The association for Students with The final day for late registration 
Handicaps will show the movie is Friday. The final day to add or 

“Butterflies are Free” in Building C drop a course is determined by each 
Auditorium Saturday, Jan. 21. A individual department 
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540AM 


WHATS YOUR INTEREST? 
WRGWS GOT IT ALL 


MUSIC! , ' 

Besides our tremendous line up of DJ.’s check out 
our great specials at 11pm 1 

Ir V 

Mondays its all of the best of the new releases of the week 

■» 

Tuesdays its the featured artist of the week 

Wednesdays its the classic album of the week 

Saturdays (at 9:00) check out our version of “Rock Concert” with 

unreleased concert and tapes of all your favorites 


BOOGIE! 

Check out Rock in the Rat on Thursdays 

from 9pmTam 

Don’t forget Happy Hour from 8:30-9:30. 


REQUESTS 

Our D.J.’s try and do their best to play all requests 
So call the only request line for D.C. 


676-6385 

WRGW’S GOT IT ALL 
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Unclassified Ads 


RAPE/RAPE ATTEMPT INTER- The Student Directory will be ■vail- WASHINGTON TURKISH STUDENT Wanted: Summer sublet (May 1-mid 
VIEWING— The Bureau of Social Sci- able op Tuesday and Wednesday ALLIANCE GENERAL MEETING II: August) GW female undergrad needs 

ence Research is trying to find out the January 24 and 25 for a charge of S.25. Sunday, January 22, at 2 p.m. Marvin summer housihgin DC or Va., efficiency 

most effective techniques for avoiding or Distribution will be at the following Center 413-414. Topic: Activities and or 1 bedroom, preferably with furnish- 

fending off a would-be attacker. Women places between 11 am and 7 pm on those progress report. All welcome. ings. Call x2012, evenings, 

who have been survivors of rape or rape days: Marvin Center Information Desk, 

attempt are needed for a strictly Building C Ross Hall. Law School, and 

confidential interview. This project is Thurston Hall. TONIGHT! ? 

sponsored by the National Institute of v * 

Mental Health. For more information BABYSIT for our boy age 6. S2./hour. 
call 223-1748, Monday-Friday. 9 A.M. -4 evenings. Call Mrs. Tilley. Watergate. 

P.M.. SI 5 paid for your interest and 965-4835. 
concern in stopping rape. 

SUMMER JOBS guaranteed or money 
FIREWOOD— SI. 00 for 4 armloads, back. Nation's \l a rgest directory. Mini- 
Cash Sc carry. B'nai B’rith Hillel mum fifty employers/state. Includes 
Foundation. 2129 F St. N.W. 338-4747. master application. Only S3. SUM- 


‘ Attention student(s) JOAN LEVINE: a 
poorly addressed parcel with no return 
address is being held for you in the Dean 
of Students Office, 4th Floor, Rice Hall. 
See John.” 

Coinciding with Anita Bryant’s visit to 
Washington, the Proclamation 78 Rally 
and Candlelight March in support of 
Human Rights will take place Sunday. 
Jan. 22, 6:00 p.m. 

All GW students (male and female) are 
invited to participate. Meet at 5:30 p.m. 
Sunday, Marvin Center First Floor 
Lobby. For further information contact 
Gay People's Alliance. Tel. 676-7590. 


G. W. U. MARKETING CLUB 

invites you to a 

WINE AND DELI PARTY 
7:30 PM until??? 

Thursday January 19, 1978 
Marvin Center 405 
Members Free 
Non Members .75 


Hey, Buckyl your offense has improved I 
Try more work on defense. Need any 
help? 


ADDRESSERS WANTED Immediate 
ly! Work at home — no experience 
necessary — excellent pay. Write 
American Services. 8350 Park Lane. 
Suite 269. Dallas. TX 75231. 


STOP SMOKING lose weight, increase 
study concentration through Hypnosis. 
For information call 656-3220. 


The SECONDARY SCHOOL HONORS 
PROGRAM has two openings for RA's 
in the 1978 Supimer Sessions. Applica- 
tion forms available at the Dean's Office. 
Division of University Students. Rice 
Hall. 3rd floor. Application deadline: 
January 27. 


RESUMES, articles, theses professional- 
ly typed at The Workplace. Call Randy. 
223-6274. 

Friday evening Jan. 20 5:00 p.m. 
Services A Sabbath meal. B’nai B’rith 
Hillel Foundation. 2129 F St. N.W. 


ACAPEMIC RESEARCH— all fields. 
Send 1.00 for mail order catalog of 7,000 
topics. Box 2591 8-Z, Los Angeles, 
California 90025. (203) 477-8474. 


HATCHET 


General Staff 
Meeting 


Monday, Jan. 23 


Marvin Center 433 


All staff should 
attend 


New members 
cordially invited 


Yoon. LIKE HER SUES A REAL DOW./.... 

OL FREDS GOT HER PHONE NUMBER HERE SOMEPLACE I 

AHD CAN CALI HCR FOR 2.1 4 or LESS 

^ T ll I C U/P ^ ^ All 9*y Saturday, until S p.m. Sunday. 

I H I J rV p Lr rVi^r F hr * first minuta, interstate call* 

■ • w Plus tax, axcludaa Alaska and Hawaii. 

@C&P Telephone 


AUDITIONS 

Experienced show pianists 
needed for University Prod, 
of Dames it Sei (show dates 
2/16-25). 

LEGGETTE ROOM - 
MARVIN CENTER 
Sunday, January 22 
7:00pm. 
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Saturday, 
January 21 

9:00 to 1:00 
Rathskeller 


— — G WU Program Board ■ 

r 

» 

first D.C . appearance 

THE 

GREENHOUSE 

DANCE 

ENSEMBLE 




EVEREST 


Thursday, January 19 
7:45 10:00 

Ballroom 


mervin 

theater 

800 2liT. nw 

8*00 pm SAT. 
JAN. 21,1918 


Tickets at Information Desk 
Gen. S 4.00 
Students $2 00 


Sponsored by Program Board and 

GWU Degree Programs in Dance 676-6577 


work study 
student 

To aid in the 
distribution oS 
publicity Cor the 
G.W. Program Board. 

IS hours a week 
$2. so per hour 
flexible hours 


For information or intorviow 
call +70*7313 and aak for Owen 
or Allaon. 

OR. . . 

Loava name and phona number 
at Marvin Cantar, Room 437 . 


Sherlock Holmes meets Sigmund Freud 


THE SEVEHWCENT SOLUTION 

A UNIVERSAL RELEASE TECHNICOLOR# 


Ballroom 

Friday January 20 

7:45 & 10:15 p.m. 


I hV-svV • * 

■i*, - ' 


Saturday, 
January 21 
6:30 & 9:30 
Building C 


8:30 - Guest Speaker. 
Harold Krents 


Sponsored by: 
Association for Students 
with Handicaps 
& 

Program Board 
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Jazz: Alive 
And Well In 
D.C. Clubs 


by Crystal Ettrldge 
and Steve Romanelll 

Ten years ago there were fewer 
than 10 nightclubs in New York City 
devoting most of their program 
toward jazz. Today there are over 
80 . 

Seven years ago in Boston there \ 
was just one. Now there are 21 . 

On the West Coast jazz is 
becoming an epidemic. It is hot and 
it is here, even in Washington. 

Being the nation’s capital does 
not necessarily mean Washington 
represents all the trends throughout 
the nation. In the late sixties, there 
were three jazz clubs in the city. 
Today there are about 15 (some 
don’t want to admit it) 1 and their 
performers include such greats as 
Dizzy Gillespie and Woody Her- 
mann. and some local favorites like 
Bill Harris. Here are some of them: 
ONE STEP DOWN 
2517 Pennsylvania Ave., NW 

If you are looking for an 
education in jazz, load your pocket 
with quarters and head for the 
best-stocked jazz jukebox in town. 
One Step Down features a live jazz 
jam session every Sunday evening, 
but the dukes and duchesses of jazz 
all have residence in the Rock-ola 
every day of the weel^. 

Washington may be soaked and 
glistening with winter rain, but the 
low-keyed and timeless atmosphere 
lets you take the chill off inside this 
jazz club from another era. Located 
in a neighborhood where business 
and pniversity districts overlap, One 
Step Down draws a mixed bag of 
clientele. 

A pinball machine stands at the 
far end of the room. The lights are 
dim, stale tobacco lingers in the air. 
Quiet conversations combine into a 
continuous murmur. The jukebox 
selections are confined mostly to 
material from the be-bop, swing and 
cool jazz periods. The contents 
reflect unfailing good taste. 

Two singles will play for a 
quarter, but why not take advantage 
erf the bargain price of 11 for $1? 
For starters, choose from Bennie 
Moten, Thelonious Monk, Charlie 
Parker, Miles Davis, Dizzy Gilles- 
pie, Horace Silver, Art Blakely. 
Gifford Brown, Modern Jazz Quar- 
tet, Dave Brubeck and Stan Getz. 

By the time you’ve drifted 
through five decades of jazz, your 
carafe should be near empty and 
your disposition perhaps a shader 
blue than when you entered. Re- 
member that misery loves company 
and take solace with Billie Holliday, 
Dinah Washington and Sarah 
Vaughan. Out of consideration to 
their many regular customers, the 
owners change records every few 
weeks, drawing from their ample 
stock of currently unavailable re- 
cordings 


HUBERT LAWS 


LESTER 

YOUNG 
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New Releases Bring Fresh Look A t Greats 


byMfLsawy 




Letter Young nicknamed Billie 
Holliday "Lady Day,” because he 
was always giving everyone nick- 
names, and Billie named him 
“Prez,” after President Franklin 
Roosevelt And of course there was 
John Hammond (who later became a 
star by discovering Bob Dylan), 
pushing some crazy idea to have 
black musicians record for the 
jukebox market 

It all took place in the mid-Thir- 
ties and sounds like gibberish to a 
fresh jazz audience weaned on 
something called jazz-rock fusion. 
But without “Lady Day.” “Prez," 
the “Bird," Jo Jones and others who 
helped turn the Forties and Fifties 
into the golden age of jazz. Chick 
Corea and Herbie Hancock probab- 
ly would be computer technicians 
today. 

This is why Hammond and Bruce 
Lundvall, president of CBS Records, 
decided to fully document the 
fabulous Forties and Fifties jazz era. 
The result is Columbia Records’ 
Contemporary Masters Series, an 
ambitious project consisting of rare 
recordings and ancient jukebox 
discs. 

The Charlie "Bird” Parker re- 
cordings, One Night m Birdland 
and Summit Meeting at Bird land, 
consist of live AM radio broadcasts 
from the Bird land in New Yt 


Although he shares solo honors 
with Dizzy Gillespie, Bud Powell, 
Fats Navarro and Art Blakey, 
among others, Parker is generous 
only to a limit, especially on One 
Night. While Navarro keeps up with 
Parker’s solo flights, there is no 
doubt whose show it is. 

Such is the case on “Dizzy 
Atmosphere," as Parker sets a wild 
tempo on his alto sax. Some of the 
most enjoyable cuts come, therefore, 
when Powell begins to swing on 
“Round Midnight" and “I'll Re- 
member April." 

Summit at Birdland. featuring 
Parker and Gillespie on trumpet 
and Powell's meticulous piano, is 
the better of the two albums. Cuts 
range from the insanely fast-tem- 
poed "Anthropology” to Gillespie’s 
“A Night in Tunisia,” which 
ultimately becomes a showcase for 
Powell. 

Another radio broadcast recorded 
by the masters series appears on The 
Miles Davis Tadd Dameron Quintet 
In Paris album. Originating from 
the Paris Jazz Festival of 1949, these 
recordings capture an innovative 
Davis who, at the age of 23, had 
already played with Parker and set 
his own style 

It was called the “new jazz" in the 
late Forties and Davis and Dameron 
were its prime contributors. The real 
treats on this album, therefore, are 



written by Dameron. 

Although they are the most poorly 
recorded, the second and third 
volumes of The Lester Young Stoat 
are the prizes of the series.and 
volume two, featuring Billie Holli- 
day, is probably the most valuable 
and enjoyable. 

Young’s tenor sax and the rest of 
the orchestra perform a masterful 
jazzed up big band sound, but 
Holliday, on "Who Wants Love?" 
“Now They Call it Swing," “Honey- 
suckle Rose” and "Getting Some 
Fun Out of Life,” is the main 
attraction here. 

An interesting aspect of both 
volumes two and three, which 
feature Count Basie and his orches- 
tra, are three or four cuts on each 
album which are presented several 
times, allowing real jazz Jans to 
catch the complex changes in rifts 
and solos from one version to the 
other. 

One such cut on volume two, 
entitled “I Can’t Get Started," has 
Holliday singing the same lyrics 
twice, but changing emphasis on 
different vocals as Young changes 
stress on different notes. 

Besides attempting different ways 
of playing the same song, an 
important reason for including these 
different versions is to stress the 
technological backwardness of the 
era they were recorded in. Many 
recordings were done with only two 
microphones, one for Holliday’s 
vocals and one for the orchestra. 
Thus, distortions coming from 
overcrowding of the mikes Is clearly 
evident 

The sound balance on different 
cuts, as well as the poor conditions 
of many of the original shellac 78’s, 
laminated reissues, and other out- 
dated recording materials made the 
reconditioning of many cuts almost 
impossible. The equipment was just 
not advanced enough to record the 
sound frequencies saxophonists 
such as Young were reaching. 

Still, much of the original sound 
has been retrieved, and background 
distortion is no match for Holliday's 
vocals or Young’s, and Parker’s 
solos. The electricity running 
through all the sessions and origina- 
ting from the impact of having so 
many jazz greats' on each cut is 
enough to make the lack of clarity a 
minor distraction. 


G W Has No Jazz Courses 


by Stars I 

Aaat Axta.1 

The GW music department currently offers no 
courses dealing with jazz music or its history. The 
past two semesters and the up coming summer 
sessions also find the department’s curriculum 
barren of jazz related courses. 

According to Professor George Steiner, chairman 
of the music department, one reason there are no 
courses is that there is “no literature" on jazz. It “is 
something which does not require a great amount 
of learning. 

“The liberal arts curriculum of the Columbian 
College calls for the study of the great works of 
mankind,” he said. 

"Jazz was one of the small influences to the great 
works. We do touch it in that context," Steiner 
added. 

Even though it is possible to “teach” jazz, he 
said, “it is not something which you have to put the 
whole liberal aria curriculum” around. 

One school that does this, the Berk lee School of 
Music in Boston offers a B.A. degree in jazs music. 
However, according to Steiner, “the Berklee 
School of Musk is a fake. ” He would not elaborate: 

Bob Share, school administrator of Berkeley, 
suggested in a phone interview that “Mr. Steiner 
should spend some time here. It is not that Berklee 


is perfect, but for the most part, people who make 
negative comments tend not to know what is going 

on." 

John % Bingham, director of the GW music 
department’s jazz band, said “I was surprised that 
he would go so far out on a limb." 

"There is an awful lot of literature coming out 
some good and some bad,” Bingham said. “His 
perspective and awareness of jazz is limited at best 
The pat answers which are given, lack of interest 
and lack of material ... are just not true." 

However, Bingham fee Is Steiner has been "quite 
supportive of getting a jazz program started. He is 
not wholeheartedly in its favor, but he has not stood 
in the way. There are no restrictions on what I can 
do.” 

One of the problems Bingham sees in putting 
together viable jazz courses has been the nature of 
the University itself. "George Washington is not 
very heavy into music anyway,” he said, although a 
solid jazz program “would represent a growth in 
the music department” 

Still, according to Bingham, it is up to the 
students to decide whether or not they want a jazz 
program. “It depends on the interest of the 
students,” he said. “I was encouraged by the 
participation [in the jazz band] last semester. I 
would like to see it go.” 



Is featured on Columbia Records* The Lester Young 
Story/Volume 3, pari of the Contemporary Masters Sertee. 

Cohham Jazziest K 

At A ll-Star Show 

jazz. 

Guitarist Steve Kahn’s solos 
(Kahn was once sideman for the 
Brcckcr Brothers Band) were tight 
and quick, but lacking any real 
warmth. Tom Scott, former veteran 
leader of the L.A. Express and 
veteran session player, was perky, 
but only really jelled during a 
sparkling version of his own compo- 
sition, "Monde.” 

The real all-stars of the night were 
the two best known performers of 
the bunch, Cobham and Johnson. 

Both were impeccable and genera 
ted the greatest' amount of applause 
from the audience. 

Johnson, a veteran performer with 
Weather Report, George Duke, and 
Cobham, was stunning just to 
watch. With his fingers gliding up 
and down the Fender guitar neck, it 
was remarkable how many notes 
could be pulled from the instru- J 
ment. His solos were controlled, yet 
intelligently structured. His one 
composition of the evening, “Feel- 
ings Are The Hardest Words To 
Say," with Johnson playing a weird 
instrument called the "stick," was a 
gentle, almost melancholy tune. 

And he’s not a bad singer either. 

But it was Cobham who emerged 
as the true hero of the evening. 
Though he limited himself to an 
almost secondary role, extending his 
energetic powers only during Scott's 
“Monde," the audience's reaction 
made it clear who they came to 
listen to. He was given the only 
standing ovation of the evening, and 
he deserved it. 

As a drummer, Cobham was 
compelling to listen to, and even 
more fun to watch. Smiling broadly, 
he charged each song with a 
powerful bass rhythm, accompanied 
with some static snare bursts. He 
put on, simply, a fine percussion 
show; controlled, but with a distinc- 
tive quality. 

"I enjoy it,” Billy said of his 
involvement with the All-Stars. And 
even though the pop foundation of 
the quintent's music had begun to 
wear thin by the end of the evening, 
it was still professional enough to 
enjoy for its own sake. 


by Steve I 
Asst Aria Editor 

Many of us have problems 
accepting such categorical terms as 
“all-stars." Granted, categories de- 
fining who are and are not all-stais 
may be handy, but it is still a 
perplexing situation. 

Thus, when the CBS Jazz All- 
Stars (a quintet consisting of 
drummer Billy Cobham, saxophon- 
ist Tom Scott, bassist Alphonso 
Johnson, guitarist Steve Kahn and 
keyboardist Mark Soskin) swept 
through the Shady Grove Music 
Fair in early December, there was a 
lot of skepticism. Were these guys 
actually all-stars? 

-a; According to Cobham, that 
was not the reason for the short 
tour. “I did it mainly to give these 
other musicians public exposure," 
he said in an interview after the 
performance. "It is a good chance to 
put all the people together and 
sample the product. ” 

Actually, the tour was a promo- 
tional campaign by CBS records to 
push some of their lesser known jazz 
talent, a showcase trip “for business 
reasons,” as Alphonso Johnson 
coyly put it. 

If nothing else, the show was a 
treat in classy professionalism. 
Everything was in place, and 
although Shady Grove's revolving 
stage proves to be a mite irritating, 
especially when you are suddenly 
facing the rear of the group, the 
sound system was remarkably 
smooth and dear. 

Although the sound was not a 
problem, the show itself was. It was 
not a bad show. In the context in 
which it was originally planned, it 
did serve as a good sampler for the 
sharp talents of the performers. 

But one expected so much more 
than what was actually produced 
The emotional feel, the Intra-artist 
“sensitivity," as Cobham called it 
was missing The magic spark was 
disappointingly absent throughout 
the show; not a lessening of the 
quality or execution of the tunes, 
but a marked loss of the occasional 
highs one associates with the best of 
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Smithsonian Not 
Just An Archive 


tyCJ.UCWr 

In case you didn’t know it, the Smithsonian Institution's Division of 
Performing Arts Jazz Program has been scheduling what it considers to be 
the best American jazz performers alive today. 

Started seven years ago by noted jazz critic Martin Williams, currently 
program director, the Smithsonian felt it was part of their responsibility as 
/ "cultural conservators” to start the program, according to Public Affairs 
Director Suzanne Horschwalb. 

The concerts, which are scheduled for the museum's Baird and Hirschorn 
Auditoriums, are actually two separate entities. The Jazz Heritage Series 
features generally acknowledged jazz greats and the Jazz Connoisseur 
Concerts, are designed "to give recognition to talented, devoted musicians 
whose contribution to the idiom has been (and is] highly important but 
whose names and work may not have reached the larger public," 
Horschwalb said. 

In addition, there is the Smithsonian Collectors Series of jazz recordings 
which encompasses 86 selections compiled from the archives of 17 recording 
companies. 

Also included with the concerts are free workshops in which the artists 
perform and/or lecture and answer questions. 

Horschwalb added the entire program is “not geared to make money” 
and is supported through grants for the National Endowment for the Arts, 
interest on monies donated to the museum and private bequests. 

The concerts are principally organized by Peggy Martin, program 
coordinator, and J.R. Taylor, head of the jazz oral history project, who each 
/ year go to the major jazz festivals and extend invitations to performers. 

An additional segment of the program is workshops arranged for the 
Music Critics Association. They are designed to inform critics about jazz 
and its elements. 

"What is being accomplished by the program," Horschwalb said, is to 
provide jazz to the general public at reasonable prices and "make it 
accessible to people who normally wouldn’t be involved. They can hear it in 
a family group and it has the Smithsonian stamp of approval." 

Horschwalb added that the program also tries to set up residencies of 
musicians and bands in order to "make them [mt^skians] available to 
schools." 

Overall, she said, "We are trying to give it [jazz] the recognition that it 
deserves. Jazz is regarded as a national resource and we are trying to 
communicate our love of music to the general public and pay tribute to the 
artists for their contribution." 

Count Basie and his Orchestra will be the next Smithsonian performance, 
appearing at 8 p.m. Feb. 5 in Baird Auditorium of the Museum of Natural 
History. 


pnoto 


The Smithsonian Institution's Division of Performing 
Arts Jazz Program has sponsored performances by Jazz 


immortals for 


artist. 


i years. Dexter Gordon Is i 


Be-Bob’s Back With Gordon 


by C J. LaClalr 

Some say Dexter Gordon, a recent 
performer in the Smithsonian's Jazz 
Program, is thei premier tenor 
•saxophone player in the contempo- 
rary jazz world. Others would 
dispute this claim. Nevertheless, 
Gordon has been acclaimed by 
many as a master of the instrument 
and one of the most important 
exponents of be-bop jazz. 

Be-bop or, “bop," features an 
eight note rhythmic pattern in which 
the musicians have taken the 12 bar 
form and punctuated both the 
melody and its harmonic under- 
pinning, often in double time. It is 
also characterized by the drummer’s 
top cymbal replacing the bass drum 
as the anchor of the beat, though 
with a rhythm which is varied as 
much as possible. 

Bom 55 years ago in Los Angeles, 
Gordon, who perhaps more than 
any other sax player transferred the 


characteristics of bop to the tenor, 
began playing professionally when 
he was 17. 

For three years, Gordon was the 
lead tenor sax player for one of the 
most important and seminal bop 
groups, famed vibraphonist Lionel 
Hampton’s big band. 

After leaving Hampton's band, 
Gordon did a six month stint with 
Louis Armstrong followed by two 
years with singer Billey Eckstine's 
band, the other important bop band 
of the era. Other luminaries in this 
aggregation included Dizzy Gilles- 
pie, Miles Davis, Charlie Parker and 
Art Blakey. 

Leading his own combos during 
the 1950's, Gordon eventually 
moved to Copenhagen in 1%2 and 
has lived there sihee. He has 
performed frequently at its leading 
jazz club. Montmartre, and has 
made frequent tours of Europe, the 
United States and Japan. 


Local Jazz Artist Coming To Rat 


i 

' by Store RonuuwUi 
Ant. Art, Editor 

The first time the Wallace Rooney 
Septet performed at the Rathskellar 
in mid-October, it was to a less than 
half-full audience and through a 
sound system which boasted the 
worst clarity this side of a construc- 
tion yard. 

J But all that may change soon, at 
least if Rathskeller Program, At- 
mosphere and Cuiaine (RatPAC) 
co-ChaIrman Jeff Lettes has his way. 
"I think it [jazz) belongs here," he 
said in a recent interview. “It is a 
new thing and people don't know 
about it." 

The Program Board, through 
RatPAC's "Jazz At The Rat" 
program, presents live jazz shows in 
the Rathskeller Friday evenings. 
Although the Board attempted a 
similar project last semester, it was a 
failure, mainly because of what 
Lettes called “a lack of coordina- 
tion” among the various people 
involved in preparing the shows. 
"We are trying to put the right 
things at tile right times," this 
semester, Lettes said. 

If he sounds skeptical, it is 
understandable. Many problems 
may jeopardize the success of the 
series. "Publicity is the problem," 
Lettes said, and judging from the 
sparse attendance at October’s 
show, he is right. 

Without the necessary publicity, 
it is virtually impossible to guaran- 
tee listeners, even with a major act. 


And considering that all the jazz 
acts scheduled to play at the Rat are 
"young, local talentfs)," good publi- 
city is a prerequisite for financial 
success. 

Another problem Lettes cites is 
the Macke Corp., which runs the 
food operation in the Rathskeller. 
Though there have been “no major 
problems" between RatPAC and 
Macke. Lettes still feels Macke 
could make the Rathskeller a bit 
"classier and more attractive," not 
only by revamping the dining area 
into more of a club atmosphere, but 
also by sponsoring special “deals" 
to draw more people. 

Getting people into the Rat on 
weekends is another problem. “No 
one comes on weekends because 
they are in Georgetown," Lettes 
said. He hopes to conquer this by 
presenting comparable talent at 
cheaper costs. 

Still, the biggest obstacle facing 
“Jazz At The Rat" is whether or not 
jazz music will interest GW stu- 
dents. 

"Jazz is not here now,” Lettes 
said. And even though “I don't 
espect it to be a booming (financial), 
success," it still deserves some 
attention. “There are no outlets for 
jazz musicians to play in school," 
and Lettes feels the Rathskeller can 
provide a forum for these perform- 
ers. 

As for the acts which will be 
performing, the majority will come 


from outside the campus, with the 
Wallace Rooney Septet appearing 
most of the time. Some of the acts 
also will originate from the Open 
Stages which the RatPAC sponsors 


in the Rathskeller. "If they are good 
enough, we sign them on the spot." 

The RatPAC budget is about 
S2.000, Lettes said, “out of which we 

will pay about *150 a group.” 


The Program Board’s RatPAC i 
October In their Jazz program, “Friday Night la tha I 


In his recent concert, his virtuosi- 
ty on tenor and soprano saxophones 
was amply demonstrated. Backed by 
piano, bass and drums, Gordon 
produced fantastically flowing and 
complex passages from his horn. 

Songs like "Old Folks," a brief 
duet between Gordon and bass 
player Rufus Reid, brought forth a 
continuous chain of hauntingly 
sweet and superbly smooth tonal 
notes. 

This was contrasted by straight 
bop pieces such as "Antibose," 
which featured the blazing rhythm 
work of Reid and drummer Eddie 
Gladden. 

Gordon's rhythm section was 
superb, particularly pianist George 
Cables, whose playing was reminis- 
cent of the keyboard work of McCoy 
Tyner and pre-electric Herbie Han- 
cock. 

Best of all was Gordon's smooth, 
languid stage presence which was 
projected in his music— depth, 
clarity and, above all, total com- 
mand of the instrument. 

Gordon, however, lacks the spon- 
taneity present in some of the 
“fusion” music of such artists as 
Herbie Hancock and Chick Corea. 
"What makes jazz unique,” accord- 
ing to Gordon, "is that it's a living 
music which breathes; it’s different 
every day. Too many of these guys 
are just repeating." 

Nevertheless, he adds, "these 
fusion artists have made an import- 
ant contribution by giving pop 
audiences a taste of jazz." 

His most recent album, the slickly 
arranged Sophisticated Giant, takes 
new musical directions and, like 
most jazz discs, was recorded in just 
a few days. 

The material on the album ranges 
from very moody and hard bop 
songs to such tunes as bossa nova 
great Antonio Carlos Jobim's "How 
Insensitive," played with scrupulous 
attention to bossa nova's rhythm 
and melodies. 

Slide Hampton, the disc’s arran- 
ger, has made imaginative use of the 
varied instruments heard on the 
album, which range from piccolo to 
tuba. 

Such songs as “Moontrane," 
Gordon's obvious allusion to the late 
tenor genius John Coltrane, and 
“Red Top" are classic illustrations 
of brilliant big band arranging. 
"Moontrane,” for example, starts 
quietly with melodic improvising 
but suddenly breaks into a driving 
big band arrangement with the 
brass punching through the beat. 

Thus, Gordon is able to take off 
with his expansive, upper-register 
sound and soar from phrase to 
phrase. 
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D.C. Clubs Offer Live Jazz 


Schedules For Jazz Clubs 


Ruben Brown Trio 

Jan. 17-22 

26-29 Joe Newman Quartet 
31 -Feb. 5 Cubafros 
Feb. 7-14 Cecil Payne Quartet 

16-19 Marshall Hawkins Quartet 
20 Tommy Obnnigan Trio 
21-26 A1 Cohn Quartet 


31 -Feb. 1, and every Wednesday 
through February 
Feb. 3-4 

Every Tuesday through February 
10-11 
17-18 
24-25 
March 3-4 


Stanley Turrcntine 
Mongo Santamaria 
Soprona Summit 
Billy Tyler 
Ray Barretto 
Woody Hermann 
LesMi£ann 


Bluet Alky Plgfoot 

Joe Pats Jan. 16-21 Bill Harris Trio Every Wednesday through Saturday 

N. Y. Jazz Quart* 23-28 ' N * 

Hank Crawford Quartet ~ 30- Feb. 4 \ Top O’Fookry 

Joe Venuti Quartet Feb. 6-11 Bernard Sweetney Trio Every Tuesday and Wednesday 

Ted Curton Quartet 13-18 Benni Braxton Trio Every Wednesday and Thursday 

Open Local Jazz .. ^ 19-20 Unit Plus Every Friday and Saturday 

Ron Carter > 21-25 The rest of the schedule is incomplete 

Max Roach 27-March 4 

Rogue k Jar Food For ITsoaght 

Harold Kaufman Trio Jan. 23 and 30 Leprechaun 6 to 8 p.m. Jan. 19 and 26 

Kenny DeFinis and Joe Wilford 25 Earth Magic 9 p.m. ! Jan. 19 and 26 

Tim Eyerman Jan. 24-25 Mike Harris Quartet Jan. 21 and 28 

Dottle Dodgion Quartet 19, 26 and Feb. 2 Steve and Liethon 24 

Billy Mitchell Quartet with Tommy Flanagan, Keter Lora Molton and Co; 26 

Betts A Dottie Dodgion 20-21 Tiik and Friends 31 

Gerald Price Quartet 27-28 The February schedule is incomplete 


big names from New York and Los 
Angeles. Recent guests have inclu- 
ded Stan Getz, Jim Hall, Betty 
Carter, Dizzy Gillespie and Art 
Blakey. 

Unfortunately, seats at Blues 
Alley are notoriously short. If you 
don’t mind the 30-minute wait while 
the musicians take their break, you 
are welcome to stick arouhd for 
subsequent performances. Not a 
bad ded— some artists like to take 
this time to mingle and share drinks 
with listeners. 

THE SHOWBOAT LOUNGE 
813 Ellsworth Drive 
Sliver Spring, Md. 

The interior is dull to look at, so 
unless you are with a friend, bring 
along something to read to keep 
yourself amused. And don’t think 
you can keep busy by drinking away 
the time. With a $5 cover charge, 
and two drink minimum (most 
drinks hover around S2, even cokes), 


you can rest assured that by the time a very relaxed, Bohemian atmos- 
the bill comes along, you won’t be phere. 

too amuied. ' In fact, jazz seems to be almost a 

However, The Showboat Lounge sideline backdrop; this club is 
is one of the finest places to hear definitely more a restaurant than 
good jazz music simply because it is anything else, 
designed just for that. But don't let that discourage you. 

The Lounge has two excellent Drinks range from 40 cents for a 
qualities. First is one of the finest cup of coffee to $4.95 for a bottle of 
stage set-ups in the area, complete wine (domestic beer is 70 cents a 
with a clear sound system and a glass), and most sandwiches go for 
black backdrop to reduce glare from under $1 .20. 
the spotlights. Second is tiered The jazz talent in which Food For 
seating, virtually guaranteeing max- Thought specializes is strictly local 
imum viewing from any spot in the in composition, and it usually sticks 
club. within a traditional framework. But 

FOOD FOR THOUGHT what is moat interesting is ,that 

1738 Connecticut Ave., NW musicians play for free, relying only 
If informality is what you desire in on customers’ tips for compensation 
a jazz club, then Food for Thought (which can be as much as $50 a 
may be just what you are looking night). 

for. With a multitude of plaques Though the club .only showcases 
lining the walls and shaded, hanging jazz Thursday and Saturday nights, 
lamps casting a mellow glow over it might be worth your while to 
the entire seating area, the club has check it out. - - >. 


Where To Buy Jazz In The District Area 


by Crystal Ettridge 

The Washington area is overload- 
ed with record stores. The Yellow 
Pages lists over 70 downtown alone. 
So how does one begin to decide 
where to buy jazz recordings? 

It really depends on what you are 
looking for. Do you prefer rock-bot- 
tom prices, someplace within walk- 
ing distance or a knowledgeable 
salesperson whose taste you have 
confidence in? 

When searching for an out-of 
print Coleman Hawkins to add to 
your collection of tenor saxophone 
players, do you end up running into 
stores with ample disco and rock but 
relatively bare in the jazz depart- 
ment? 

A number of stores in the area are 
capable of satisfying even the most 
discriminating jazz buyer. 

The Marvin Cantor Polyphony 

After opening day’s brisk sales, 
the jazz stock at Polyphony was 
stripped down, leaving little for 
buyers to choose from. Store 
manager Daniel Levine apologized 
for the limited selection, and 
hastened to assure customers that 
Polyphony can special order any 
TJf jazz record in print and have it 
within one week. 

Jazz albums which usually list for 
$6.98 sell for $3.95, while $7.98 list 
records sell regularly for $4.79. 

Dtecoaat Records 
1340 Connecticut Ave., NW 

This store offers competitive 
prices on their entire stock, with 


shuffle around the store to the beat 
of whatever's playing on Sabin’s 
stereo system. 

Kemp Mill Records 
3061 M St, NW 

If you can find your way past the 
clutter of pipes, papers and other 
paraphernalia that belongs in a 
head shop, Kemp Mill offers oodles 
of low-priced cut-outs (releases 
record companies are no longer 
printing). 

Priced at only $2.99 are works by 
Ornette Coleman, Jean-Luc Ponty, 
Pharoh Sanders, Art Tatum, Horace 
Silver, Archie Shep, Hank Crawford 
Lionel Hampton, Herbie Hancock 
and others. 

Although Kemp Mill doesn’t 
advertise as a discount store, records 
sell far below list prices. An LP 
listed at $6.98 sells for $4.59 and a 
$12.98 double record sells for $8.59. 
The selection is far more limited, 
but prices are often cheaper than 
any of the "discount” stores. 

Joe’s Record Paradise 
7054 Carroll Ave., 

Takoma Park, Md. 

For the listener who believes the 
best in jazz was a thing of 
yesteryear, Joe’s Record Paradise 
has certain utopian aspects. Joe’s 
stocks an abundance of re-issues 
and cut-outs from earlier eras that 
are not available elsewhere in the 
area. The jazz inventory includes 
everything from twenties New Or- 
leans jazz to Free Jazz, as well as 
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CAMPUS TRIAL-PAK 

MENS AND WOMENS 

value to $6.00 

129 each 

Located Top of Stairs 


JOSTEN RING DAYS 

JAN 23 - 24 


Notebooks 
Binders 
Study Aids 
Pens Pencils 


OPEN THIS 
SATURDAY 
9:00 to 1:00 


OPEN THIS 
SATURDAY 
9:00 to 1:00 


10 % off with this advertisement 


\0\\ OI»E> 

fHE GEORGETOWN CLOG SHOP 


Largest Selection of Men's 
and Women's Clogs in Washington 
At Very Good Prices 

2816 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW 

■v * 7 f 

(Acrtm Jntru iht Bmgrjphi 

10% off With this advertisement 


STAR WARS 

The original music soundtrack Composed and 
conducted by Joh. i WtikHms Performed by The 
London Symphony Orchestra Produced by 
George Lucas A 2 -record set 


THE STORY OF STAR WARS 

Re-live Star Wbrs with the original cast. d«a 

^ sound effects and music from the film 
includes full color 16 page book 


■ 977 20th Century ha 


SINGERS ‘DANCERS ■ 
Sk INSTRUMENTALISTS 

\[(j NOW'S YOUR CHANCE 
>l W TO AUDmON TO PERFORM 
/--) ON THE MOST FAMOUS 
STAGEOFALL... 

Disneyland. / uwtB)imyw«w. 


Available At 

RECORD & TAPE LTD 


A twelve week summer workshop m entertainment Scholarships and 
housing grants wiH be awarded those selected Minimum age. 18 


For College Freshmen. Sophomores & Juniors 
Live auditions will be held at the following locations 

Feb. 2 fc 3, 10:00A.M. -6 :00P.K. 

CSIYFRSITY OF MARYLAND 


1900 L Street 
1239 Wisconsin Avenue 
1701 Pennsylvania Avenue 


ColleRe Park, Maryland 


Please prepare a 3-5 minute performance selection 
BRING YOUR MUSIC and you own instruments 

Mt equal orpowruerTY ewiover 
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An Identity Crisis At GW 


building, be it on the steps or on a wall, the words 
"Down With the Shah” are printed. 

After much diligent research on the subject, I have 
uncovered the following facts: 

• The administration at GW, with their grandiose 
surplus of money, realized the lack of unity among the 
structures of the University and hired an architect to 
solve their problems. 

• The administration, as usual, was searching for the 
cheapest way to create the desired unity. Their plan was 
to let everyone believe that they were developing a 
"Master Plan,” while at the same time they were 
concentrating on a cheaper way to unify the 
architecture. 

• It was believed that a simple slogan on each of the 
buildings would do the trick. The president of the 
University decided on the slogan "Down With the 
Shah” because it was a chant he heard many students 
fervently communicating. 

• Undisclosed sources have revealed to me that GW 
has hired no less than five sub-contractors to handle the 
work. The first one was fired for misspelling. For some 
reason he kept printing "Down With Farah” on the 
buildings. Other sub-contractors have been found 
printing “Down With Sadat” or "Crew.” These 
sub-contractors have also been relieved of their 
painting duties (many have been transferred to the 
University library!). 

• The administration has expanded its program to 
putting stickers on lamp posts and holding a rally in 
front of the White House. 

All in all, I do not believe our tuition money is being 
well spent. I think that the "Down With the Shah” 
program should be immediately abandoned. It is my 
belief that the administration is not too far off the 
track, they just need a better slogan. I suggest 
something along the line of "Washington is for 
Lawyers” or the very popular "Don’t Tear It Down!" 

Scott Levin is a junior mujoring in political science 
and speech commutations. 


“Jkck, I’d like you to meet my son Scott." 

“Pleased to meet you Scott.” 

"Nice meeting you Mr. Grimshaw." 

"Say, where are you going to school Scott?” 

"George Washington University.” 

"How is St Louis this time of year? 1 hear that it can 
be a pretty awful place during the winter." 

"Actually, I go to school in Washington, D.C.” 

"It must be something having Henry Kissinger as a 
professor there at Georgetown.” 

"No, no, I go to school at GEORGE WASH- 
INGTON UNIVERSITY!” 


Carter After One Year 


As. President Carter’s first year in office ends, it is not 
necessary to agree with the president’s stand on every issue to 
admire his initiative. His recent actions on the Panama Canal 
and human rights do not merit the accusation of fence-sitting, 
which is a welcome relief after the Gerald Ford years. 
Substantively, though,, what has he accomplished? 

People throughout the country have strong feelings on his 
actions. Who can reach a subjective consensus on the 
pardoning of draft evaders, the decision against the B-l 
bomber or the abolition of Medicaid funds for abortions? 

Whichever way you feel on these issues, it must be admitted 
that here is a president that is willing to make tough decisions 
of questionable popularity. 

Perhaps at times he has acted too swiftly without fully 
thinking out proposals. His recent hodge-podge of a tour — “If 
it’s Tuesday, this must be India” — certainly was ill-advised 
and demonstrated a lack of finesse in foreign policy. 

An evaluation of the president after one year is made very 
difficult because so much of his first-year action is still 
left hanging. He proposed sweeping cure-all programs on 
energy and welfare that still sit in Congress. 

It is on the final results of these proposals that Carter’s first 
term may rest. Witnessing his problems with Congress over 
the energy package, maybe we should not hold our breath. 

It is always nice to start the new year optimistically, so who 
knows? Maybe by the end of Carter’s second year, America 
will be able to cope with both the oil shortage and poverty . . . 


What a way to ruin a vacation. Three years at a 
school that no one has heard of west of Manhattan. I 
definitely think that I am developing an identity crisis. 

"Say Scott what type of university setting does 
George Washington University have?" 

Anticipating the worst 1 asked, "What do you mean 
by that Mr. Grimshaw?" 

"Well, I’ve been to Washington. D.C. before and I've 
never seen GW. I know Georgetown has some 
tremondous Gothic and Early American architecture. 
What type of architecture prevails at your school?" 

The pit in my stomach dropped to my feet. 1 wished 
the man would just disappear. What kind of question 
was that anyway? Anyone that has ever been to GW 
knows that it is not one of the prettiest campuses in the 
world. I couldn't tell Mr. Grimshaw that: after all, I 
have pride in my school. Well, maybe a little. 

Then, like a bolt of lightning, it hit me. “Well Mr. 
Grimshaw there is one recurring theme in all of the 
structures at George Washington." 

“And what is that Scott?" 

"Late-American ‘Down With the Shah!"' 

Mr. Grimshaw looked at me in disbelief. Thank the 
good Lord that Mr. Grimshaw thought I was joking. I 
wasn't. Every single building on campus has something 
in common with all the others — somewhere on the 


Polyphony A Hit 


Letters To The Editor 


Congratulations, of course, are in order to the members of 
the Marvin Center Governing Board for their efforts in 
connection with the successful debut of GW’s new “musical 
hit,” Polyphony. 

The record shop located on the ground floor of the Marvin 
Center represents much more to students than just a low-cost 
record outlet for the GW community. As Governing Board 
Chairperson Patti north says, it unveils “a new era” in 
Governing Board activities, in which the board promises to 
delve deeper into University affairs, in particular into services 
rendered to students. 

Also, according to North, the opening of Polyphony 
represents what the board hopes will be the first of similar 
openings of major projects. 

In addition, Polyphony also represents an accomplishment 
insofar as it reoresents a student-oreanized, viable plan which 
did nto crumble after proposed. The history of student politics 
is marked by ideas but few accomplishments. Polyphony, of 
course, is an accomplishment. 

However, we as students all hope that in lieu of such recent 
and coming attractions, the board will not spread itself too 
thin and as a result pose more of a threat to the welfare of the 
student body by ignoring its basic responsibility of 
formulating effective policy for the Marvin Center. 


Humphrey 

Remembered 

Hubert Humphrey's recent pass- 
ing not only trirokes appreciation and 
reverence for past decency and 
accomplishments, but also brings to 
mind the importance of having 
strong statutes to provide for the 
protection and advancement of all 
persons. Hubert Humphrey's ac- 
complishments should not merely be 
measured in terms of the offices he 
held, but rather by his contribution 
to the body of law in America. 

In this day and age where the 
legal profession and the enactment 
of laws cause widespread disdain. 
Hubert Humphrey should be re- 
membered and revered for his 
dedicated and consistent work on 
behalf of the most progressive social 
welfare acts ever enacted. Hubert 
Humphrey used the method of 
enacting a law to help guarantee 
protection for workers; comforts for 
the poor, school lunches for the 
impoverished and dignity for the 
aged. Hubert Humphrey is best 
remembered for the gutsy role that 
he played in the passage of the 1964 
Civil Rights Act This Act was one of 
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the most important laws ever 
approved, and Humphrey’s role was 
his finest hour. 

Law can stifle and protect those 
who need exposure and punishment. 
However, the positive view of 
law-making is that statutes can be 
enacted to uplift and maintain the 


quality of life and the strength of 
human rights. It was Hubert 
Humphrey that makes us. as future 
lawyers, thank him for his single- 
minded contribution to positive 
American law-making. 

Bill Bevan 
President , Pre-law Society 
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A Vote Of Thanks 


Letters And 
Columns Policy 

The Hatchet welcomes sub- 
missions of columns and letters to 
the editor. Deadlines for such 
material are Tuesday at 4 p.m. for 
the Thursday edition and Friday at 
4 p.m. for the Monday edition. All 
material must be typed, triple- 
spaced. on an 82-space line and 
signed with the author’s name and 
telephone number. All submissions 
become property of the Hatchet. 


It is not often that the GW 
. rrodui iimi stall .dministration is given praise. Bu 

Bartee, Sharon Evans, rea Ucr » c ies are usually more deserv- 
Debhie Guth, Carmen Martinez. ing rf criticism for their inefficiency 
Tom Pientak. Kath Key tele. afK j coldness. After going through 
Maureen Shannon, Carole my ^ration as a GW 
Sugarman „ udent howeYer , i ,hi„k that the 
hose of their authors, and do not financial aid office deserves a 
necessarily reflect opinions of the Hatchet or the University. Hatchet special word of thanks. 
editorials represent the opinion of the nwspuper und not neves w iri/v that of Throughout my four years at GW, 
the University. the financial aid office has stood out 

-- among the .rest of the university 


Kathy Ellison, production manager 

Judy Price, business manager 
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business. Marvin Center 434, 676-7079 
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MCAT LSAT GRE SAT 
GMAT OCAF DAT VAT 


ECFMG NMB FLEX VQE 


'The upbeat atmosphere Is something 
Broadway Itself could benefit from " 


Singers, dancers, actors, musicians 
musical leaders, technicians and 
stage managers. 
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Support the National 9/trphony 
Orchestra. Tickets 'k price for 
students. 


Support the National S/rrphorty 
Orchestra. Tickets Vi price for 
students. 


BE A BIG BROTHER 


If you are afraid to eat hamburger* - stop reading I 


10% Discount is being offered 
on all wines at the 

P-X Liquor Store 
502 -19 St. NW 

4 

(next door to Mitchell Hall) 
Established 1934 

operated by 
a G.W.ll. Alumnus 


However, if you enjoy eating hamburger* without thinking of risks, you might 
want to participate in a *hort term program te*ting drug* (in pill form) to 
fight malaria. The fact it that you take a greater risk with your life eating a 
hamburger than participating in one of our medical research projects. 

The present *tudy require* 4 new healthy male participant* (21-46 year* of 
age) every Monday. You stay in our research facility at the Washington 
Hospital Center until Thursday morning and then return two more time* for 
short check-ups (30-60 minutes). The pay is $140.00. While you are here 
you can study or just relax, If you can organize a group of 4, we can also 
schedule the inhouse study from Friday to Monday morning. Call BIO- 
MED, Inc. Monday-friday 9am to 4pm at 882-0977 for scheduling 


O.C. MO. VA. 

244-3010 

244-1456 


4201 Connecticut Av#., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20008 

— Ttt Preparation Spacialial* tinea 1938 - 


NEED A COLLEGE BREAK? 


If you do, then you should check into what the 
United States Air Force has to offer. You'll tlhd 
more than 140 jobs in the Air Force career 
fields . . . training at some, of the finest technical 
schools in the nation, an excellent salary . 
the opportunity to work toward your associate 
degree through the Community College of the 
Air Force on-the-job experience... 

30 days of paid vacation a 
jg*. year . . worldwide assign- 
ments . , medical care , . 
dental care ..plus much 
J I gif more. 

Check it out for yourself 
b V contacting 


Set Your Sights on Style and Value 


• Student Discounts 

• One Hour Service 


• Eye Examinations 

• Prescriptions Filled 


HUGE FRAME SELECTION 
ALL THE LATEST STYLES 


• Hard Contact Lenses 

• Soft Contact Lenses 

* Includes complete professional examination 


Fabulous 5- 


1747 Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W. 
One Block West of White House 


Separate Pinball and Game Room 
Soft Ice Cream and Frozen Yogurt 


TSGT. John Simpeon 
USAF Recruiting Office 
3741 Branch Avenue 
Iverson Mall Shopping Center 
Hiller est Heights, MQ 20031 
Phone: 301/763-1260 


A great way of life 


REVIEW COURSE, INC. 

WHY WE TEACH MORE STUOENTS THAN ALL 
OTHER COURSES: 

1. Our instructors local attorneys are the most 
experienced in teaching the LSAT. . 

2. The record of success of our students 
average scores received in 1975-1976 were 
590-600. 

3. 28 hours of intensive classroom preparation 
emphasizing timing and techniques for 
answering questions. 

4. Difficult practice problems. 

5. Quizzes and practice exam with score 
projection 

6. Course may be repeated FREE. 

For further information, please cal or write 
LSAT Review Course, Inc. 

12 S. Adams Street 
RockvMe, Md. 20650 
tel (301) 340-3005 or 340-3003 


Opryiand 78. with 13 fuly staged musical productions featuring over 350 singer*, dancers, and other 
artists, offers tremendous opportunities to aspiring young talent. Some of our performers have won solo spots 
m network and re^onal TV productions originating from Opryiand Opryiand talent has traveled afar to 
entertain at more than 260 special events, including the Canadian National Exhibition in Toronto, and the 
National Association of Broadcarters Convention in Washington. D C Several have received major-label 
recording contracts. For al, there's good money. exdtJng work with a professional staff, exposure to people 
who count Washington auditions wi be held Wednesday, January 25. 1978. from 12:00-5:00 p.m at the 
John F Kennedy Center for the Performing Ails. Rehearsal Room. A piano accompanist, record player, 
tape and caaette recorder wfl be available for performer* Conductor* /leaders, stage managers. Ighting 
technicians, sound engineers, stagehands, and folow spot operators should report with typed resume ready 
for interview 


Opryiand USA Is an entertainment properly of 
The Nattonai Ufe and Accident Insurance Company 
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We’ll cut your reading and V 

studying time to the boneX^ — 

COME TO A FREE MINI-LESSON 


(with absolutely no obligation, of court#) 

No reservations necessary - choose tho most convonlont timo. 


Graduates of tha Evelyn Wood Reading 
Dynamics Course read an average of 5 times 
fatter than when they started . and they 
understand more! 


We're talking about the same course President 
Kennedy had his Joint Chiefs of Staff take. 
Senators and Congressmen have taken it. So 
have Captains of Industry. Why dfc you? 

Over 500,000 people have completed our 
course and found ifs actually easier to read 


faster. You can be a slow reader, have a 
medium-size 10; it takes no special brains, 
skills or talents. Just eyes. We'll show you how 
you can rood and study foster in only one hour 
at a free Mini-lesson. The burden of proof 
.is all on us — you've got nothing to lose but 
your grind. 


You think we're putting you on? It doesn't 
sound believable? Well, you'd better believe it. 


SCHEDULE OF FREE MINI-LESSONS 


Thursday 

Jan. 26 

3 p.m. & 8 p.m 


Monday 

Jan. 23 

3 p.m. & 8 p.m 


Concordia United Church 

20th & G Streets 

(use basement entrance) 


EVELYN WOOD READING DYNAMICS 

PHONE: 347-4567 
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hawks , Crush UMBC 

Buff Record 
Upped To 7-2 

bj Berate Greenberg 
Hatchet Staff Writer 

“We needed this game to get back 
on the winning track,” said GW 
coach Maureen Frederick after her 
team defeated the University -of 
Maryland at Baltimore Coufity, 

78-38, at the Smith Center last 
night. 

Laurie Cann led the Buff to the 
victory with 21 points, shooting 50 
per cent and contributing eight 
assists. “Laurie has really taken over 
as our floor leader," Frederick said. 

“After a disappointing start, she has 
cornea long way.” 

Frederick was also pleased with 
the play of Betsy Luxford, who had 
16 points. "Betsy has also come on,” 
she said, "and I’m looking for her to 
improve as the season wears on.” 

Marise James continued to do- 
minate the boards, pulling down 16 
rebounds. 

UMBC was led by Kim Keller, 
who had 14 points. However, no one 
else on the team hit double figures. 

Looking back on Monday’s loss to 
nationally ranked Kansas, Frede- 
rick had this to say: “I was proud of 
the team. We played the best we 


Women LoseBig To 

No. 16 Kansas 

Hips GW, 89-55 


GW’s women's basketball team 
hosted Kansas, ranked 16th in the 
nation, and the contest wasn't even 
close. The Jayhawks pulled away in 
the second half for an easy 89-55 win 
over the Colonials Monday night 
“They’re a better team,” said 
coach Maureen Frederick dejectedly 
after the game. "We needed more 
strength and quickness.” 

Lynette Woodard, a 6’0" fresh- 
man from Kansas, said “We tried to 
get a feel of the game and then we 
just started playing.” Woodard, the 
game’s high scorer with 29 points, 
dominated the boards at both ends 
of the court, as she and teammate 
Adrian Mitchell combined for 22 

rebounds. 

The first half was fairly close as 
Linda Barney, GW's leading scorer 
with 14, hit for two points with just 
under nine minutes left to pull the 
Colonials within one at 21-20. GW 
got the ball right back, but a 
turnover cost the team its final 
chance at taking the lead. 

The Jayhawks started to pull 
away, as they outscored the Buff 
18-10 before Ann Lawrence found 
the mark from outside to make the 
score 39-32 at intermission. 

Kansas opened the second half 
with 12 unanswered points, taking 
advantage of its size and numerous 
GW turnovers to put the game 
away. The Jayhawks continually 
switched from a tight man-to-man 
defense to a zone. 

With Kansas often putting as 
many as three defenders on whoever 
was handling the ball for GW, the 
Buff got very few good shots. Several GW’s Betsy Luxford, center, end Joan Nowotny, right, go 
times Barney tried to drive inside hi an attempt to get the bell in Monday’s Imb to Kansas, 
only to have Woodard or Mitchell 
knock the ball away. Laurie Cann 
had several shots blocked from 
outside in the second half, and the 
Buff were unable to move the ball 
inside with any consistency against a 
The Colonial’s Betsy Luxford 


Colonials 
Take Own 
Tourney 


The Colonials’ Soccer Club host- 
ed an eight-team indoor soccer 
tournament at the Smith Center 
Dec. 8-10, winning it without losing 
a single game. 

The Colonials wrapped up the 
tournament by defeating the Uni- 
versity of the District of Columbia in 
the finals, 2-1, after beating North 
Carolina (Chapel Hill) in the 
semi-finals in a come-from -behind 
2-1 win. 

U.D.C. had wanted to beat GW 
badly, said Colonial coach Georges 
Edeline, because the Buff had 
beaten them once during the fall 
and once earlier in the tournament 
in a 2-1 overtime contest. 


Sports 

Shorts 

There will be a meeting tomorrow 
for all prospective baseball players. 
The meeting will be held In the 
Lettermen’s Room in the Smith 
Center at 11 a.m. For farther 
information contact coach Mike 
Toomey at 676-6654. 

V 


Three*s a crowd 


played a good defensive game, as 
did Lawrence. Sandy McCracken 
played for the first time this Reason 
iff the second half. McCracken has 
been sidelined with a knee injury. 

— Marshall Lewis 


bigger, quicker Jayhawks squad. 

Several hundred Jayhawk fans 
greatly outnumbered the home 
rooters, making it seem that GW 
was the visiting team rather than the 
host team. 


Opening Snackbar 

/‘Foreign Intrigue** 

Speaker Joseph Spear 

Jack Anderson Associate 
FRIDAY, January 20 
12 noon - 1:00 p.m. 

/ FREE LUNCH 

B’nai B’rith Hillel Foundation 


GILLIES THRIFTY 21 

2101 Penn Ave. Wash., D.G 
Telephone: 331-7171 


WE CAN CHILL ANY CAN 
WINE IN THE STORE COLLECTOR’S 
WITHIN 5 MINUTES CORNER 


FAST 

DELIVERY 


GIACOBAZZI 

LUMBRUSCO 


DUFF GORDON 
No. 28 
SHERRY 
Cl 99 


STROH’S 

BEER 


/iOAM 


FIFTH 


GLASS OF BEER. 

5CMIPT5 £54 
MILLER 404 


FIFTH 


HAPPY HOUR 
850-930 


OLD CROW 


NAT PREMIUM KEGS 
TUBORG KEGS 
BLACK LABEL KEGS 
NATIONAL KEGS 
STROH’S KEGS 


1.7S liters 
80 proof 


Cosponsored by the G.W. 
PROGRAM BOARD RATPAC 


Thur., Fti, Sat. Jan. 19, 20, 21 


I 
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Buff Crown Knights 
For 3rd League Win 
In Easy Game, 91-77 


by Arthur Schacbtar 


The GW basketball team put on a beautiful show for the 4,300 fans at the 
Smith Center last night with an impressive 91-77 victory over Rutgers. 

Obviously it was one of the biggest wins we've had here," GW coach Bob 
Tallent said. 

Each GW starterplayed aggressive and hustling basketball every second 
they were in the contest. The intense play was needed to counteract a 
game-high 33-point performance by Rutgers' Jim Bailey. 

However, the other Scarlet Knights could not buy a basket. 

Pretty plays by GW center Mike Zagardo and guard Tom Tate helped 
overshadow Bailey's performance. Zagardo hit 10 of 1 2 shots from the floor 
and finished with 23 points. He also grabbed eight rebounds, as did 
teammates Les Anderson and Tom Glenn. 

Guard Bob Lindsay also showed his stuff to the crowd, scoring 24 points, 
IS in the second half. Anderson played consistently and scored 18 points, 
and Glenn continued his fine shooting while chalking up 15 points. 

Tate shined as his 11 assists, each pass prettier than the one before it, 
often brought the crowd to its feet. 

‘GW exploded like a firecracker* 
—Rutgers coach Tom Young 

When Zagardo sunk a layup off a pass from Anderson with 14:13 left in 
the first half, to put GW on top, 10-8, little did anyone know GW would lead 
for te rest of the game. In fact, through the rest of the first half and also the 
second, the Buff continued to increase their lead. 

"GW got hotter than a firecracker” in the second half, said Rutgers 
coach Tom Young, who was trying to figure out what happened to his 
slightly favored team. 

K “I thought we played a lousy first half," Young said, "and they just 
played a so-so first half. We decided to move in the second half, but..’ 

Indeed the Colonials were hot in the second half, as they hit on 67 per cent 
of their shots, opening up their lead to as much as 18 points twice. 

Tallent had words of praise for Zagardo. “Bailey’s a super player, 'but I 
think Zig did a super job on him,” Tallent said. 

One of the best plays of the game came about midway through the first 
half when Lindsay passed the ball inside from the comer to Les Anderson, 
who had one of his best games of the season. Anderson passed it across the 
key to Zagardo who drew the foul and made the basket Unfortunately 
Zagardo, the team’s best free throw shooter, missed the three-point play 
attempt 



la GWa 91-77' site. 


Rupp Left His Mark On Basketball, Tallent 


by Ma A. Caapbal 


Minutes after Bob Tallent won one of the biggest games of 
his GW coaching career, over the University of Maryland, his 
former Kentucky basketball coach, Adolf Rupp, the “Baron 
of Basketball,” died in a Kentucky hospital of spinal cancer. 
He was 76. 

“He had quite a bit of influence on the way I coach and the 
way we play basketball here at GW,” said Tallent soon after 
the Colonials defeated the then 12th- ranked Maryland 
Terrapins, 101-90, at the Smith Center Dec. 10. 

“A lot of the things we do come from Kentucky 
basketball,” said Tallent “Most of the drills I know and use 
are ones he used to use at Kentucky.” 

"He was known for having a fast good ball handling team, 
which of course,” Tallent added facetiously, “is the way we’d 
like to play." , 

Rupp, the wtningest college basketball coach in history, 
during his 42 years with the University of Kentucky, began his 
career in a game that was at the time slow-paced and 
thoughtfiiL However, he introduced the fast break in his first 
game at Kentucky and never abandoned it 

In 41 seasons, unparalleled in basketball history, Rupp’s 
Wildcats won 875 games while losing only 190 for a winning 
pecentage of .882. Kentucky was a modest 203-142 before 
Rupp began his dynasty. 

He guided his 1948, 1949, 1951, and 1958 teams to the 
NCAA championship and second in 1966. He helped coach 
the 1948 Olympic championship team with five Wildcats 
forming half the squad. 

He never experienced a losing season, although he once had 
a 13-13 year. His 1954 team ripped through 25 straight 
victories but rejected a bid to participate in the NCAA 
championship because some of its players were postgraduates 
and would not have been eligible to participate. 

In fact, during his tenure, no player who completed his 
varsity career missed playing in an NCAA tournament, since 
Kentucky never went three years without participating 

Even though Us statistics list his innumerable contribu- 
tions to the game of basketball the man’s personality itself 


added flavor which at times teems almost humorous. Even 
when Rnpp, who was well known for his temper, was 
unleashing a torrent of scathing sarcastic criticism, the 
hardest thing his players had to do sometimes was to keep 
from laughing 

Al Bruno was s football player for Bear Bryant during 
Bryant’s coaching days at Kentucky, and he was also a pretty 
goal basketball player. However, he was a benchwarmer for 
Rupp. At the time, most of the football players sat together at 
Memorial Coliseum, and they started to chant "We want 
Bruno! We want Bruno!” 

"Branol” yelled Rupp. 

Bruno jumped off the bench, jerked off his warmups and 
said, “Yes sir, coach!” 

“Some of your buddies want you up there," said Rupp. 
"Why don’t you go up there and sit with them?” 

Kentucky had beaten DePaul 74-50 earlier in the 1947-48 
season, but was having a hard time in the rematch at Chicago 
Stadium. Rupp soon started in with his sarcastic criticism on 
each of his starting five players. Finally he got around to 
Ralph Beard, one of his All-American guards. 

"And you Beard," he said. "Every time you dive for the 
ball you stop and pose for the photographers. Dammit, you 
have enough pictures for your scrapbookl” 

Rupp intentionally created a barrier between himself and 
his players. He thought this necessary although he relented a 
great degree during the final years of his regime. While some 
were fond of him, others hated him. 

“I knew him as well as most of his players,” said TallenL 
“Not many of his players really liked him. Don't get me 
wrong He just worked you real hard, put you through the 
paces and made sure you were in tip-top condition." 

"Anyone who woo as many ballgames as he did," said 
Tallent, “was going to step on a few toes. He’d always put 
enough pressure on you during practice to you wouldn’t 
notice it during the game. 

"I’ll tell you one thing” Tallent added. "I always respected 


Rupp's fascination for basketball began at a high school 
player in Halstead, Kan. where he was his team's leading 
scorer for two years. 

After graduating, he enrolled at the U nhrersity of Kansas to 
play wider Dr. Forrest Allen. And before he graduated he 
came under the influence of James A. Naismith, inventor of 
the game of basketball, who had joined the Kansas faculty. 
This is where he learned the fast break he will always be noted 
for. 

Even though he didn’t invent the play, his extensive use of 
the break added tremendous life to the game. 

, “I did change it a little bll” Rupp once said, ’’but the fast 
break they use at the University of Kentucky today is exactly 
the same as we did at Kansas in the 1920’s.” 

Rupp's first coaching job came at Marshalltown, Iowa, and 
turned out to be a bit of a disappointment since he had to 
coach wrestling not basketball. However, despite being quite 
naive about wrestling, he demonstrated his great capacity as a 
coach by going out and buying a book on the subject and 
leading his team to the state championship. 

His first test as a basketball coach came in Freeport, I1L, 
where he coa ch ed his squad to a combined record of 67-16. In 
May 1930 he was named basketball coach at Kentucky, where 
he was given a two-year pact for S2.800 annually. 

Rupp experienced two particularly unsettling things during 
his career at Kentucky. One was the point-shaving scandal 
which involved some of his star players in the 1949-51 eta, and 
the other a loss to underdog Texas Western in the 1966 NCAA 
finals as Kentucky sought its fifth national crown. 

"The loss to Texas Western hurt me more than you can 
imagine,” he said. “Years later I was wondering what I could 
have done to win that game.” 

“He always hated to lose,” said TallenL “But even when he 
did he always made a point to go over and shake the other 
guys hand.” 

“He always told us." said TallenL ‘“Always have enough 
guts to go over and shake your opponents’ hand when you 
lose, but at the same time tell yourself that it will never 
happen again.’” 

For coach Adolf Rupp it rarely did. 



